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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXV, 2. Whole No. 98. 

I.— THE PERIPATETIC MEAN OF STYLE AND THE 
THREE STYLISTIC CHARACTERS. 

Concerning the origin of the ancient division of style into three 
types or characters, there seems to be at the present time general 
unanimity in attributing it to Theophrastus. It was first assigned 
to him, so far as I am aware, by Westermann," but the more recent 
discussions of the matter award to Dr. H. Rabe^ (of Hannover) 
the credit of having demonstrated the origin of the classification 
and its place in Theophrastus' rhetorical system.' In criticising 
this conclusion I am less concerned to attack the name of Theo- 
phrastus than I am to correct a misconception of the stylistic 
theory of the Peripatetic school which follows upon the accept- 
ance of the evidence which has yielded this result. For in fact 
a true account of the origin of the three styles will attribute to 
Theophrastus the formulation of the ideas which gave rise at a 
subsequent time to this division, but it will approach the matter 
from a wholly different point of view, and will employ other 
evidence than that which has hitherto been used. It is therefore 
to define some aspects of the Peripatetic conception of rhetorical 
style, as formulated by the two first masters of the school, that 

' Griech. Beredsamkeit I, p. 170 and n. 8. But see Vossius Com. Rhet. II 
(1630), p. 464. Cf. Blass, Griech. Beredsamkeit von Alex, bis Aug., p. 81, and 
Jebb, Attic Orators, Vol. II, p. 397. 

" De Theophrasti libris irepi Aeffwf, Diss. Bonn, i8go. 

' Cf. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa I, p. 70, note (extr.) : " Dass die im Text 
behandelte Scheidung der ;);apaKr^ptf /Iffewf mit ihren benachbarten Fehlern 
auf Theophrastus zurlickgeht . . . weist H. Rabe Uberzeugend nach." Rader- 
macher, Rh. Mas. Vol. 54 (iSgg), p. 361. Wilamowitz, Hermes Vol. 35 (1900), 
p. 27, and note I. 
9 
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the following study is undertaken, with the further purpose of 
clearing- the ground for a truer account (as I venture to hope) of 
the origin and meaning of this stylistic analysis. 

The evidence, which has seemed to furnish proof for the pre- 
vailing view, is found in a passage of Dionysius de Dem. ch. 3. 
It will be cited later in its true connection, but here let it suffice 
to summarize briefly the argument from the beginning of the 
treatise to this point: Gorgias and Thucydides are named and 
characterized as representatives of the grand style (Xe|is ■ntpmri 
(tai fyKOTao-Kci/ot and again x''^P''^'"hp v\jati\os); the plain style, 
culminating in Lysias, then follows; finally, on the authority 
of Theophrastus, Thrasymachus is designated as the author of 
a mixed style or a mean (fUKTr/ Xe^is or /leo-oVT/s), which was 
further cultivated by Plato and Isocrates, and reached its highest 
development in Demosthenes. This evidence is used with much 
reserve by Westermann ; ' more confidently by Rabe, whose 
words I quote (1. c. p. 7): "Quia de tertio, mixto ex prioribus, 
Theophrasti iudicium affert, aperte tria ilia genera eadem iam 
Theophrasto probata sunt." Again in recapitulation on p. 11 
he attributes to the treatise nepi Xe^eas the three styles essen- 
tially as they stand in Dionysius, with the representatives of each 
as named by him. That in claiming all this for Theophrastus 
Rabe went too far has been generally recognized, especially in 
attributing to him the judgment of the pre-eminence of Demos- 
thenes, which belongs to a later time.'' Effective criticism may 
be made also against the probability of his naming Lysias as 
a representative of the plain style. In fact to conclude that 
Theophrastus conceived of the two other styles as Dionysius does, 
or named the same representatives of the different characters, 
or even that he made a classification of style in any such 
sense as Dionysius understands it, is to transcend the limits 
of legitimate inference from the data afforded. Theophrastus 
recognized Thrasymachus as the author of a fUKTfi Xe|if or a 

' Loc. cit. : " Im Ganzen scheint er, doch ohne sklavische Nachbeterei, auf 
dem von Aristoteles gelegten Grunde fortgebaut zu haben. Einzelne Theile 
erweiterte er, wie namentlich den Abschnitt uber den rednerischen Ausdruck, 
wo er auch vielleicht zuerst die technische Scheidung der frUher nur factisch 
bestehenden drei Arten des Stils begriindete." And in note 8 ib. " Darauf 
fUhrt Dionysius Hal. Lys. 6, Dem. 3." 

' See Radermacher, Rh. Mus. 54, p. 379 extr. and Wilamowitz cited on p. 125. 
On the judgment of Demosthenes' rank as an orator see esp. Schmid, Rh. Mus. 
49, p. 142, note 2. 
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jiietroVi/r, and before proceeding to other inferences it must be 
our task to ascertain the meaning of this one piece of evidence. 
To anticipate a somewhat devious argument, which the meagre- 
ness of our record makes necessary, I shall endeavor to show : 
(i) that Theophrastus, following the teachings of his master, 
designated excellence of style as a mean (fieaoTijf) and named 
Thrasymachus as the first one to attain it; (2) that Dionysius 
with superficial apprehension of this conception has applied it to 
the doctrine, current in his time, of the three characters of style, 
identifying the Peripatetic mean with the so-called middle style ; 
(3) that therefore, from this evidence at least, Theophrastus is 
not the source of this classification of styles, the true origin of 
which must be sought elsewhere. 

For the proof of this we must turn first to Aristotle, since the 
singularly intimate relationship which existed between the two 
first Peripatetics affords a reasonable presumption that the posi- 
tion of the pupil will at least take its departure from the ideas 
of the master. 

To define the attitude of Aristotle toward the artistic use 
of prose, has been a matter of some perplexity. On the one 
hand, we have the admiring judgments of his style from antiquity 
contrasting strikingly with the bald pragmatic language of most 
of his extant works. But in this respect the Constitution of 
Athens has served to prove what was suspected before, that the 
ancient judgments were not made with reference to the esoteric 
writings, but were rather based upon the dialogues and other 
works which addressed a general public. In the Rhetoric it is 
clear that Aristotle teaches with sympathetic appreciation a 
doctrine of style which corresponds essentially to the example 
set by Isocrates, from whom the largest number of illustrations 
are chosen. Even certain extremes of rhetorical ornament such 
as the Gorgianic figures, he still looks upon as legitimate re- 
sources of art." But on the other hand the Rhetoric contains 
several utterances which betray a contempt for all stylistic em- 
bellishment in rhetorical practice, which might seem to point 
rather to such a theoretical position as Aristotle^ has exemplified 

' Rhet. Ill 9 t4tO a 20 jjrfeia Si iarlv i) Toiami] /lefjf on Tavavria yvapifiitTaTa 
Kol Trap* aXKrfka, fidX^v jvupifta, 

'Rhet. Ill I 1404 a 8 to fiev ovv Trji /liftuf o^uf ixu n fUKpbv avaynalcyv kv 
Trday SiSacKaXia • Suupepei yap ti irpof to SriXoaai aSl ^ aSl e'meXv, ov /levroc tooovtov, 
dAX' airavra ^avraaia ravr* larl Kal Trpof Tov aKpoaTTjv ' 6to ovSelg oiiTU yeatierpelv 
dLddaaei. 
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practically in the esoteric writings. But such an inference would 
be unjustified. It is not the artistic use of language as such which 
provokes his contempt (as is the case with many later philoso- 
phers) but the use of such language, together with other resources 
of sophistical and histrionic art, to withdraw the mind of a court 
or an assembly from the real questions at issue. It was in fact an 
unfortunate accident that the theory and practice of prose style 
had been developed so largely in connection with the actual 
deliberation and adjudication of questions of public policy, of 
fact and right. These were problems which demanded the so- 
briety of unimpassioned consideration, and to Aristotle it seemed 
preposterous that important decisions of public and private im- 
port should in any degree be influenced by literary art: 'no one 
has ever dreamed of teaching geometry in that way ' is his 
contemptuous comment. 

But prose style as a work of art, absolved from the considera- 
tion of a concrete object of persuasion or dissuasion and compara- 
ble to the elaboration of language in the service of poetry, was a 
worthy goal of studious effort. It is from this point of view that 
most of the chapters nepi Xe^fw? are written, though in some 
instances the inevitable preoccupation of stylistic theory with 
practical rhetoric intrudes itself. Aristotle is therefore not so 
much concerned with creating a theory of rhetorical style for 
practical use — and hence perhaps his neglect of the admirable 
forensic eloquence of Lysias, Isaeus and others — as with that 
artistic form of prose which had its origins in imitation of poetry,' 
and after its first excesses in the hands of Gorgias and his con- 
temporaries had subsided into a position interniediate between 
poetry and the language of cultivated conversation. In vocabu- 
lary he demanded the employment of words in ordinary usage, 
depending upon metaphor rather than upon unusual or poetical 
words for literary effect.' This is the point of contact of his 
stylistic theory with the conversational idiom. Its poetical 
features depend rather upon composition (a-Cj/decns) in its widest 
sense — the period, rhythm, the Gorgianic figures, etc.^ The apt 
use of these two elements — the choice of words and their compo- 

' Rhet. Ill I 1404 a 26 i^ia tovto Trotij-mfj TTpar?) cyeve-o Aefif olov y Topyiov. 

2Rhet. Ill 2 1404 b 28-35. 

3 Rhet. Ill 2 1404b 24 K/JirTerai 6' to sav TtgeK | Tijg e'lMvia^ Sialenrov etAsyav 
awTiiif • uTTsp Wvpiiridiic itoiu koX inredei^e irpurof. Cf. the Horatian — tantum 
series iuncturaque pollet, || tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 
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sition — in the avoidance of baldness on the one hand and 
poetical exaggeration on the other, constitutes the excellence or 
virtue of style which is the mean. In poetry it had first been 
revealed by Euripides, whose relation therefore to Aeschylus, 
for example, would be comparable to the mean of prose style, 
which Aristotle inculcates, in its relation to the poetical excess 
of the style of Gorgias. 

These points of view are set forth concisely in the famous 
definition of the excellence of style : mptV^m X/^twy dpexij (Ta(^r\ 

twai (^arififtov yap on 6 Xo'yor, i>c iav firj SijXoi, ov TToiiyirft to eavTov 
tpyov) Kill lii)T€ TaiTHvijV firjTf vTtep to a^ia/ia aXKa npeiTovaav (ch. 2 

init.). I have ventured to quote so well-known a passage for 
the sake of pointing out that the significant and essential part 
of this definition does not lie in the demand for clearness (which 
is all that has often been taken from it"), but in the second part, 
in which the conception of good writing as consisting in a mean* 
between the lack of ornament, and the excess of it is contained. 
Clearness is made a part of the definition, as being merely an 
indispensable preliminary to any other quality, a relationship 
which the parenthetical words should have made perfectly clear. 
But the artistic features of style are embraced in the second part 
of the definition " to be neither mean nor extravagant but appro- 
priate." The truth of this appears distinctly from a comparison 
with the similar definition in the Poetics, where the inadequacy 
of clearness alone from an artistic point of view is expressly 
stated : " The excellence of style is to be clear and not mean. 
That style is clearest which consists of words in their ordinary 
idiomatic uses, but it is mean " (ch. 22 init.). 

The whole matter is summed up very clearly, with express 
recognition of the mean as the controlling principle of style, in 
chapter 12 (extr.): "To analyze further and to say that style 
must be pleasing and distinguished is superfluous. For the 
elements which have been named will make the style pleasing 
[and distinguished] if we have correctly defined excellence of 

'Striller, De Stoic, stud. rhet. (Breslau, 1886), p. 50: summamque eius (sc. 
dictionis) virtutem dicit to aaipy dvai. Saintsbury's strictures on the inade- 
quacy of clearness as a definition of style are good (History of Crit. I, p. 43) 
but beside the point. Diels (Abh. d. Berl. Akad., 1886, p. 12, 3): " aaieg, 
welches Aristoteles als allein nothwendig betrachtet." 

2 Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. II 2 769, 2 : " Das vpsizov, die richtige Mitte zwischen 
dem raireivov und dem vircp to a^ia/xa, der ganzlichen Schmucklosigkeit und 
der Ueberladung." 
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Style. For why must it be clear and not mean, but appropriate ? 
Because if, for example, it is prolix it will not be clear, nor again 
if it is too concise. But it is plain that the mean is the fitting 
thing {aWa hr^ov on to fieVoc dpjuorrei). And the elements already 
named will render style pleasing and distinguished if they be 
wisely combined,' viz., the familiar and the strange, rhythm, 
and persuasiveness arising from the appropriate." 

Although rhythm (ch. 8) and the period (ch. 9) are treated 
separately by Aristotle, yet this separation is apparently only in 
the interest of perspicuity. For that he conceives of the two 
as inseparably related appears from his whole treatment and 
especially from the demonstration of the advantages which both 
rhythm and the period contribute to style.^ 

Prose style must not become verse, nor, on the other hand, 
must it be wholly unrhythmical (to hi a-xwa rtjs X«'^«<»r 8ei fi^Tt 
e/j-lifrpov eivai iir^Tt appvOfiov, ch. 8 init.) — an injunction correspond- 
ing exactly to the law laid down in the definition of the virtue of 
style, iiiJTe vpjrep to a^iapa firjTf TaTriivi)v. The wholly unrhythmical is 
the inartistic language ofevery-day lifeor of early prose literature ; 
the excessively metrical is the early habit of artistic prose still 
in imitation of the poetry from which it took its rise. Thus 
between the extremes of to ennfTpov and to appydp-ov there is the 
mean, viz., the use of rhythm, but rhythm not employed with 
the exactness of poetical metre (pvdpov 8« prj oKpifias). Again 
within the territory of rhythm itself one must choose the fitting 
movement. The heroic rhythm is too stately and deficient in 
conversational quality, the iambic is too colloquial, the trochaic 
is the rhythm of broad comedy. The paean remains, the use 
of which began with Thrasymachus, though he and his followers 
could not define its nature.' The paean comes third in order 
and is related to the forms that have been named ; for it has 
the ratio of 3 to 2 (^ ^ ^ — ), that is ik, while the others have 
that of one to one ( or — >-' >-') and one to two (^ — or — ^ ) 

• Rhet. Ill 1414 a 27 av ev fuX'^V- While conceivably the Aristotelian mean 
of style might be spoken of as a fiMT^ ^Hk, it scarcely requires explanation 
that a mean would not result from a mixture of the two extremes. In this 
case each one of the elements which enters into the composition must also be 
a mean. 

'Cf. Rhet. Ill 8 1408 b 27 (of the unrhythmica}) a7/des yiip Kal ayvuaTov to 
ineipov, and III 9 1409 a 31 (of the unperiodic) cart de ar/df/c; dm to awetpov. 

'Rhet. Ill 8 1409 a 2 V exptJifTO pev cnvii Qpacvpaxov ap^dpevot^ ovk elxov Se 
Xiyetv Ti^ yv. 
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respectively; that is, one and one-half is connected with these 
ratios (i and 2), or, as Cicero interprets in rendering this passage 
(Or. 193), it is a mean between them. 

Here we have expressly affirmed and in concrete terms the 
same point of view which we found enunciated in regard to 
diction, viz., that the mean between the extremes named is the 
ideal at which to aim. The passage has for us, moreover, this 
further and conspicuous value, for the question which we are 
investigating, that it names Thrasymachus as the first to use 
this mean in rhythm. Aristotle's further statement that Thrasy- 
machus and his followers, though they had hit upon the true 
rhythm, did not understand its nature, is very significant. For 
it implies not only that Thrasymachus did not recognize the 
reason for the superiority of the paean, but that subsequent 
rhetorical theorists had failed to grasp the nature of its excellence. 
In short, Aristotle claims for himself the merit of interpreting 
the paean as a mean between the other available forms, and of 
thus referring its excellence to a reasoned principle. It is, as 
will be seen, the point of departure for Theophrastus' designation 
of Thrasymachus as the source of the /ifo-oVi/r of style in general. 

In regard to the period, which is discussed in ch. 9, Aristotle 
does not expressly define the three elements of the triad which 
he names in regard to rhythm. There was first the merely 
continuous,' or "jointed " style (Xf'^tt fi^o/ieVij), comparable to 
a straight line divided into sections at hap- hazard. As an 
example he names Herodotus, and cites the opening words of 
his history. It is displeasing for the same reason that the 
unrhythmical is disagreeable, as being infinite and undetermin* d." 
The mind is afforded no natural halting places.' The period, 
on the other hand, completes the thought within the compass 
of a certain rhythm, and so facilitates attention to the thought 
and makes easy its retention. The extreme is not here named, 
but obviously it is the same as in rhythm, i. e. a periodic structure 
which contains an excess of rhythmic rounding, which ceases to 
escape observation, and is recognized like verse. The extremes 
and the mean in the essential sense of Aristotle's thought, and 

' An admirable illustration (better than Aristotle's example from Herodotus) 
is afforded by a fragment of Hecataeus which Norden (I 37) cites. 

'Cf. Cicero de Or. Ill 186: numerus autem in continuatione nullus est 
(probably from Theophrastus). 

' Demetrius de Eloc. 47. 
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probably as defined and interpreted by Theophrastus, are given 

by Demetrius de Eloc. 15 doxi/iofw -yap 8ij iyosye ni}T( nepiobois oXoc 
TOP \6yop orvveipcaSaiy b>s tov Vopyiov, lxr}T€ 8ta\e\va-$at o\ov b>s Ta apx^tay 

aWa iiepixdoL iiaX\ov St' an4>oTep(ov^ It is obvious that the Correct 
form of period could only be attained by the use of the correct 
rhythm and that brings us again to Thrasymachus. It is from 
this point of view that the invention of the period is attributed 
to Thrasymachus in Suidas (s. v.), a passage which will be cited 
presently. 

From this brief r6sum6 of the most essential utterances of 
Aristotle concerning diction and rhythm, it is clear that the 
Aristotelian conception of excellence in style is based upon a 
doctrine of the mean {ufaoTtjs) analogous to that which lies at 
the foundation of his political and ethical theories. It is put in 
most universal and philosophical connection with this thought in 
the definition of rhythm and the period (ro nepas and to anetpov 
in ch. 9) ; it appears in a more empirical and popular form in the 
injunctions concerning diction. The whole thought is sum- 
marized in the definition of the virtue of style, ' which as we have 
seen is clearness as a necessary presumption (but not clearness 
alone, which could best be attained by a style quite without 
distinction,') and embellishment restrained from poetical extrava- 
gance by appropriateness (to npinov). Indeed throughout the 
Rhetoric to ixea-ov, TO (lirpiov, to Tvpeivov, are almost interchangeable 
terms. 

It may not unreasonably be said that the use of such general 
expressions as these in no way warrants the assumption that 
Aristotle means to apply to style that doctrine of the mean 
which is so explicitly unfolded in the Ethics. But while it is true 
that the principle is nowhere expressly laid down, yet not only 
in the utterances already cited is it implied, but it is also contained 
in some of its more technical aspects in several passages of the 

' For a similar formulation of the matter with indication of Theophrastus 
as its source, see Cicero de Or. Ill 184. 

^ Thus Cicero applies to Aristotle's approval of the paean the very words 
of the definition of the apsri) Xfffwf (Or. 192) : ita neque humilem et abiectam 
orationem nee nimis altam et exaggeratam probat (Aristoteles), plenam tamen 
earn volt esse gravitatis ut eos qui audient ad maiorem admirationem possit 
traducere. 

^Cf. Poet. 22 inlt. ca^zoTciTTj fxev ovi> kmtv ii ek T(i)v Kvpluv bvofidruv (Ae^^f), 
d/l/ia Taireivy. 
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Rhetoric which call for a little more detailed explanation.' In 
the first place, the ideal of style is dptTi? like the ideal of conduct.^ 
Furthermore as defined in the Ethics (II 5 init.) every aper^ has 
its corresponding epyov, and the apcri? is determined or defined 
as an efficient with reference to that which it has to effect 
(Ipyov). Thus the first element of the definition of style is 
<Ta<^^ (Ivai, which is thereupon justified by the parenthetical 

explanation, ar^fxeXov yap OTL 6 \oyos, ojff eav fi^ 5i;Xoi, ov iroirjaei to eavToii 
epyov. 

Ethical apfTi) is a mean between two extremes. But the same 
is true of every apirt), for the doctrine of the mean in ethics is 
derived from a universal principle and interpreted by Aristotle 
in its special application to ethics. It follows, therefore, that the 
universal elements of the doctrine are applicable to rhetoric 
as well. The general principle of the mean set forth in II 5 
1 106 a 26 ff., I paraphrase as follows: " Everything, whether it be 
conceived of as continuous or discrete, admits of the terms more, 
less and equal, either absolutely (kot avrb to npaypa) or relatively 
to ourselves (n-po? ripas). Using the terms relatively, they are 
excess, deficiency, and the mean. Virtue, therefore, is such a 
mean ; not an absolute mean, as when one says that 6 is a mean 

'I should have considered it unnecessary to justify this position (further 
than has been done), were it not that Cope criticises Brandis ' for ascribing 
too much ethical philosophy to the Rhetoric ' in affirming that reference ' to 
the famous doctrine of the mean ' is found in the enumeration of virtues in 

1 9. (Cf. Cope, Int. to Arist. Rhet., p. 97 and note, and Brandis, Uber Arist. 
Rhetorik in Philologus vol. IV (1849), p. 31, and n. 50). But, just as in this 
chapter of book I Aristotle, as I think, undoubtedly has in mind the triad of 
his ethical theory, and yet because of the more popular character of the 
Rhetoric refrains from setting forth its theoretical basis, so in the third book 
he uses the principle in an empirical and popular way without detailed expla- 
nation of its application to style. There are of course other considerations 
connected with the origin and character of book III which cannot here be 
discussed. It should be added that brief recognition of the doctrine of the 
mean in Aristotle's theory of style has been made by Chaignet, La Rhetorique 
et son Histoire, and by Roberts, Demetrius, p. 39. Cf. Zeller cited above, p. 129. 

''In this connection emphasis should be laid on the fact that Aristotle does 
not speak of ' virtues ' of style as is customary in later rhetoric, (for him its 
excellence is a unit — r) aperri, and Cope (whom Welldon follows) is wholly in 
error in translating oipiaBu aperfi M^su^ : ' let it be regarded as settled once for 
all, that o»( virtue of style is to be perspicuous. ' Cope was misled, I presume, 
by the absence of the article. But it is used in ch. 12 extr. 1414 a 23 and ch. 

2 1404 b 37. 
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between 2 and 10, but a mean varying between two extremes in 
accordance with individual capacity or idiosyncrasy. Thus, if 
two pounds of food be too little for a man, and ten pounds too 
much, a trainer will not therefore prescribe six pounds. For the 
practised athlete this will be too little, for the beginner in athletic 
training, too much." This is a truth susceptible of the widest 
application, and from its recognition in regard to every other 

field of knowledge or skill {vaaa ^'mtTTrjiiri, ol ayaBoi Tex^Toi iio6b 

8 and 13) its applicability to moral virtue is deduced. 

As stated above, the doctrine of the mean, as applied to 
rhetoric, is seen in its most philosophical aspect in the treatment 
of rhythm, where, as we saw, the appv6fiov is found unsuitable for 

style as being limitless (riijSer yap koI HyvaxTTOv to arreipof, Rhet. 

Ill 8 init.). But limit or definition the mind requires for its 
satisfaction, and therefore in style such a limit is agreeable 

from its opposition to the undefined {fiSeia Sta to ivavrias ex^i-v TW 

anfpavTa, ch. 9, 1409 b 2). The general principle is derived from 
a piece of Pythagorean symbolism, which Aristotle ciies in 

Ethics II 6, 1 106 b 29 ! TO KaKov Tov airelpov, if 01 Ilvdayopdoi fiKofoK, 

TO ie ayadoy toO nfTTtpaaptvov. But prose differs from poetry in 
not being subject to absolute definition or law, which in language 
is TO ep.p(Tpoi>. Therefore the ideal will be a relative mean between 
these extremes : Sib pvdpov Set i)^tiv toi< \6yov . . . pvdiiov 8« pfj aKpi^Hs. 
Rhet. ch. 8 1408 b 30. 

In conduct the chief practical question is the means of attaining 
the pfaoTrjs. This is to be determined by right reason, 6 6p66c 
\6yos (VI I, i) and bv this statement he means "that our action 
must correspond to the standard which exists in the rightly 
ordered mind. What is subjectively the Xo'-yor, law or standard, 
that is objectively the fifo-ori/t or balance."' The task of right 
conduct, therefore, for a rational man, consists in the employment 
of a constant series of checks and spurs, in relaxing (nj-iei/ui) 
and intensifying (tTriTtij-fii/) his activity to maintain his position 
within the narrow limits of the mean, as determined by his 
individuality and reason. (Cf. Eth. II 9, and esp. VI i). In 
rhetoric and poetry (as perhaps in art generally) that which 
corresponds to the right reason is the subjective feeling of the 
appropriate, t6 npinov, and this it is which is the guide to the 
attainment of the mean between the excess and the deficiency of 
form and elaboration in language. But in prose, as well as in 

1 Grant, Arist. Ethics Vol. I, p. 206. 
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verse, the sense of the appropriate constantly dictates expansion 
and contraction to meet the varying conditions which, in each 
given case, constitute the mean : dXX' fan Ka\ iv tovtois eTrtavartX- 

Xojxevov K.a\ ah^avoii^vov to irpinov (III 2 I4O4 b 17). The language 

is brief and gives no more than a suggestion of that which is 
implicitly contained in it. But it will be observed that the 
appropriate is the result of the same principle of relaxation and 
restraint which 'right reason ' imposes in the attainment of the 
ethical mean.' This essential identity in principle of the virtue 
of style with moral virtue is explained similarly, but with much 
greater clearness, in an Aristotelian fragment on brevity, preserved 
in the so-called Ars Cornuti (Spengel P 2, p. 370): el ydp fVn, 

<j>r)(Tiv, ff avvTOjxla avfi/itTpia tis lirire TrapnXeinovaa Tt roiv dvayxaiap firjTf 
irXeom(ov<ra, apfTrj ■yeKi/fferat. o be eariv Sxrirep fvSfid rtc vrrfpfialvovard 
T» Tav xpri<rliia>v, ev rait kokIok paXXov TaxBrjafTai.' " If brevity be 

conceived of as a mean (uv/ipeTpia.) neither omitting anything 
that is necessary nor containing more than is necessary, let 
it be called a virtue. But if it is, so to say, a deficiency, 
passing over things that are serviceable, let it rather rank with 
faults." The fragment (from whatever source) interprets the 
well-known passage of the Rhetoric III 16 1416b 30' on the 
same subject, but has for us the special value of applying in 
definite terms to style the doctrine of the deficiency, the extreme 
and the mean. 

' The conception of the appropriate as consisting in a constant adaptation 
to "environment" (subjective and objective) and hence as pulsating, so to 
speak, within the legitimate limits of contraction and relaxation (cTnavaTt^^- 
fievov Kal aii^avofievov to Trpeirov) is widely diffused in post-Aristotelian literature 
of artistic theory. For the art of acting (declamation) see de Or. Ill 102 and 
cf. I 254. For music III 102: neque id actores prius viderunt quam ipsi 
poetae, quam denique illi etiam qui fecerunt modos, a quibus utrisque sum- 
mittitur aliquid deinde augetur, extenuatur inflatur, variatur distinguitur. For 
literature (quid aptum sit) III 212: ornamentis eisdem uti fere licebit alias 
contentius, alias summissius. This is the true interpretation (though it has 
apparently not been recognized) of the well-known Horatian line, Serm. I 10, 
13 : interdum urhani, panetiHs viribus atque {| extenuantis eas consulto. 

It should be noted finally that the doctrine of the three styles is frequently 
brought under this point of view, though it has not its origin in it. 

'Cf. Eth. II 6, 9 (iio6b 9): o-dtv eXu-daav Itrikh/uv toc; ev cxovocv Ipyotc in 
oiire dc^eXriv sotiv oiire npoa-&elvac, if t^c fiiv iiirepl^oTiy; nal rye eXAei^euf ip-&upovatji 
TO ev, TijQ Sc /icaoTT/TOi ouZovhtk. 

'Ill 16 1416b 30: vvv Si ye?Mia<: Tijv Si^r/aiv ijiaat Sslv dvat raxeiav kt^. . . . 
oidi yap kirraMd kuTi to ev ^ to Tax" 1) to avvTdfioc, aX?,d to fiSTplu^. 
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It is clear that here was a principle of style based upon a 
general philosophical thought, and as definite in its formulation 
as the nature of the subject allowed. There is but one concep- 
tion of good writing, as of right conduct, viz. the niam^s. But 
it is in no sense a doctrine of uniformity. On the contrary, 
individualism is its dominant characteristic, as truly as in the 
case of moral virtue.' The differentiating, modifying element is 
TO TrpeVoj-, which has many aspects; they are summarized in later 

rhetoric thus : irpoy top Xeyoi/rn Kax. rrpos tovs OKoioPTae Koi npoe to 
TTpayfia' iv TouTotf yap Srj ical npos TavTa to npcnov (Dionysius de Lysia 

ch. 9), and in this reference to the personality of the speaker, 
the character of the subject-matter and the nature of the audience 
provision was made for every style of oratory and every shade 
of individual idiosyncrasy within the bounds of the appropriate. 
This is shown very admirably by Dionysius, who, in explaining 
his three characters of composition, sets forth the a-vvdea^is koivt^ 
or piitTi) in terms which are drawn from the Aristotelian conception 
of style in general, and which were never meant to be applied 
to a particular type of style: 01 t« xpw^H-^''°^ '■i"'H °" '''" o^™ Truircf 

ovd Ofiolois fVfTijS^ufrof, aXX ol p.iv raOra fxaXKov, ol b (Kslva, iniT^ivav 
T€ KOi dvriKav aWtas aWoi Ta avTa /cat TTtivTes eyevovTo Xoynv a^ioi koto. 

mia-ai Toi Ibias tS>v Xoycav (de Comp. ch. 24). It will be apparent, 
therefore, that the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean could never 
have tolerated the definition of types of style in the sense of the 
xapaKTxipes Xe^fas conceived of as types of individualism. For 
every character of style there was but a single and universal 
precept, a-af{>rj clvai as an indispensable prerequisite, modified and 
corrected by the essential artistic consideration xal npevovirav. 

We have next to consider a question of much greater difficulty, 
viz., the relationship of Theophrastus to the theory of style which 
we have thus outlined as contained with more or less definiteness 
of implication in the Rhetoric of Aristotle. It may be assumed 
in general that the vital points of the Aristotelian theory would 
not suffer serious alteration at his hands. This relationship is 
formulated by Diels^ on the basis of a number of very interest- 
ing examples in which a sharper and more precise definition of 

' Cf. Zeller.Vol. II 2, p. 632: -'Die Aufgabe unserer sittlichen Thatigkeit 
kann nur die sein, tm Verhdltniss zur menschlichen Rigenthumlichkeit die 
richtige Mitte zu treflen." 

' Uber das dritte Buch d. aristotelischen Rhetorik. Abh. d. Bed. Akademie 
1886, p. 25 ff. 
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Aristotle's ideas is discernible. In the following I hope to add 
some further illustrations of the general relationship which shall 
show that Theophrastus acted as the interpreter of the extremely- 
concise and esoteric language of his master. But especially I 
desire to make it plain by means of authentic fragments of 
Theophrastus that his conception of the ' virtue of style ' was 
the same as that of Aristotle and therefore wholly alien to the 
division into ^apaKT^pff now commonly attributed to him. 

One point which undoubtedly required fuller explanation than 
is accorded to it in Aristotle was exactly this conception of the 
ideal of style as being a mean between the total absence of orna- 
ment and the poetical excess of it, whether in regard to the 
choice of words or to rhythm and composition. And here it 
can be shown beyond question that Theophrastus defined for a 
larger audience the implications of the Aristotelian quasi-technical 
terminology. 

We have already seen that Aristotle named Thrasymachus as 
the first to introduce the appropriate rhythm into prose, and 
furthermore that he defined the nature of the paean, and so 
gave a philosophical justification for its excellence. But the 
Aristotelian definition is abstract, not to say obscure (v. supra, 
p. 130), and much in need of practical interpretation. This was 
afforded by Theophrastus, as we learn from Demetrius de 

ilfloc. 41 • dionep Q€6<f)paoTos napadety^a iKreOnTai fifya\onp€n€ins to 
ToiovTOv Ka>\oif . , . ov yap fK natavav aKpt^Sis, dWa TraKoviKoif tI ecrriv. 
irapaXaSuv fievToi tov naiava €ts Toiis \6yovSy fVetSi) fiiKTOs ris etrrt Koi 
aaipaXeaTepoSy to p.€ya\o7rp€ires fjifv €K Trjs p-aKpas XapQdifaV) to XoyiKov de fK 

T&v ^paxeiav. Here, then, are several things that call for com- 
ment ; but let it be noted, first of all, that Theophrastus (in the 
words fVeiSi; piKTos Tis eo-Tt) interprets in intelligible and practical 
terms the rigorously theoretical definition of his master.' In the 
second place, it appears that Theophrastus interpreted more freely 
Aristotle's demand that the paean be employed. He therefore 
enjoins that the rhythm shall not consist of strict paeans, but shall 
be paeonic.^ The passage is cited by Demetrius in his treatment 

' Cf. Diels (1. c.) p. 28, n. I : " Den Paean selbst empfahl Theophrastus nicht 
aus den von Aristoteles empfohlenen Grilnden, sondern weil er /iiKTog ri'f sari 
ktI." But the explanation of the excellence of the paean is the same in both 
cases ; the one is a mathematical, the other a practical formulation of the same 
observation. 

*A fuller record of Theophrastus' thought on this point is preserved by 
Cicero de Or. Ill 184 and 185. 
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of the xopoKTijp iJ.€ya\oTrpeTnjs, SO that it has not unnaturally been 
thought of as contributing evidence to the belief that Theo- 
phrastus defiaed such a stylistic type, corresponding to the later 
xapaKTrjp dS/jos Or v^r]\6s. Such an inference, however, is quite 
unwarranted: for, as we have seen, (i) the conception of the 
rhythm of fieyaXoirperreia which is here advanced corresponds 
exactly to the Aristotelian conception of the true nature of 
prose rhythm in general. Consequently, (2) if the rhythm here 
advocated were attached in Theophrastus to any one style, such 
as those defined at a later time, it could only be to a ^npaKTfip 
/^eVof, since the rhythm advocated possesses 'distinction from 
the long syllable and conversational quality (to XoyiKop) from 
the shorts.' (3) The truth is that the paean is defined and 
illustrated by Theophrastus as the appropriate rhythm for artistic 
prose style in general, and as we know from other sources' 
Theophrastus defined as a universal quality of artistic prose 
TO ixeya'KoTTpeTTe's, in spite of the fact that such a definition had 
been declared superfluous by Aristode. 

It was further noted above that although it was an easy 
inference from Aristotle's account to conclude that he would 
have named Thrasymachus as the first to attain the excellence 
of style arising from a correct periodic form, that nevertheless 
he does not do so. It remained for Theophrastus to state 
expressly what is apparently implied in Aristotle. For that he 
is the source of Suidas' attribution to Thrasymachus of the 
introduction of the period and colon has been conjectured (by 
Blass and others). It can, I think, be definitely proven. Suidas, 

S. V. Thmsymachus : vpSiTos rrcptoSoy koI kS>\ov KareSEi|« Kal top vvp 

T^f prjToptK^s- TpojToc eiVijy^ffaro. With this Compare Dionysius de 

Lysia 6 : apeTtjv eipia-Ka irapa Avai'a irdvv BavfiaaTrjv, rjt Qe6(j)pairTos 
pev ^T/tric ap^ai Qpaavpaxov . . . fj av<TTp((^ovaa ra vorjfiaTa Ka\ iTTpoyyvkas 

€K<f>cpovaa Xe|tr.' This is generally interpreted and was understood 
by Dionysius as a specially compact and incisive form of periodic 
structure suited to forensic and agonistic oratory generally. But 
though this may have been true of the periods of Thrasymachus, 

^Cic. Or. 79 affluens^iueya'iO'rpEjr^C. Dionys. Isoc. ch. 3. 

' "ZTpoyyiiloi is used of the new stylistic artifices of the sophistical rhetoric 
by Aristophanes, Acharn. 686 (arpoyyiTiotq ro'ig py/iaaiv) and by Plato, Phaedr. 
234 E. In later usage it is constantly used of periodic composition. Cf. 
Demetr. de Eloc. 20 : r^f Se pTiTopmiji veptoSov aimsaTpafifievov to eWof Koi 
KVK.A1H0V Kal Seofievav arpoyyvhrn ardfiaro^ and v. Ernesti, Lex. Tech. s. v. 
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yet the description is equally that of the period in general, which as 
defined by Aristotle consists in the compression and completion 
of the thought within the rounding of the rhythm, from which 
characteristic the name period is derived. 

But Theophrastus went further. He not only recognized 
Thrasymachus as the inaugurator of the mean in rhythm and 
originator of the period, but he credited to him the authorship of 
the mean in diction as well, thus according to him in all respects 
that position in the history of style which Aristotle had assigned 
to him in respect to rhythm alone. This inference must be drawn 
from Dionysius, de Dem. ch. 3, the passage from which our 

inquiry started: rpiri; X('|«<ot <iSf'a?> tjv fj iukti] t« kqi aivdiTOS (K 
Tovratv rStv Suftv, r}v 6 fiev nparos dp^oadfievos Koi KaTafTTrj(ras fls rof vvv 
iiKapxovra koctjuok (ire 0pa(Tvtia)(Os 6 KaXx^^ovios ^v, aif oterot Oe6<f>pa<TTOs, 
tire aXXot Tis, ovK exio \eytiv. ... 17 ^eV oSv &pa<Tvpd\ov Xt'^ir, el S17 Trij-yij 

Ttr ^V SvTaS TTJt fltaOTTITOS ktX. 

But in this connection, where it is seen that Theophrastus is only 
moving further along the lines laid down by Aristotle, the p.ea6Tr]s, 
which Thrasymachus was the first to attain, appears in a totally 
different hght from the middle style of later theory, in connection 
with which Dionysius has preserved for us this precious bit of 
early Peripatetic teaching. In the later doctrine of the characters 
the Mf'o'of is one of three general types of style, any one of which 
is admirable, and all of which have at different times found 
distinguished representatives.^ But in Aristotle the mean is the 
only goal to aim at, a doctrine so essential and vital to the 
Peripatetic system that it will not appear probable a priori that 
Theophrastus should have introduced a modification of it. The 
attainment of the mean in style by Thrasymachus was the dis- 
covery of that which was right, and when once found it defined 
the lines along which good writing must move henceforth.' Thus 

' In this passage iiinTij Asfff represents Dionysius' conception of the middle 
style. Theophrastus' terms appear at the end : tl 6^ ■K-rjyri rig fjv bvrag (sc. as 
Theophrastus had said) T^f fisBOTrjTog, 

' Cf. Varro (ap. Gell. VI 14, 4) : His singulis orationis virtutibus (said of the 
three styles) vitia agnata sunt pari numero. In the Peripatetic conception 
the nta6TT]q only could be a virtus. Note also Cic. Or. 20 : Tria sunt omnino 
genera dicendi, quibus in singulis quidam floruerunt, etc. 

'Cf. Cic. Or. 208: Itaque posteaquam est nata haec vel circumscriptio vel 
comprehensio vel continuatio vel ambitus, si ita licet dicere, nemo qui aliquo 
esset in numero scripsit orationem generis eius quod esset ad delectationem 
comparatum . . . quin redigeret omnis fere in quadrum numerumque sententias. 
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Aristotle had said of the Xf|tr tipo\iL(vr\, that it was the earlier 
prose style and all had formerly used it : viv hi ov ttoXAoI xf^"'''^'- — 
that is, with the discovery of the advantages of the periodic 
style and its correct rhythmical form, it had come to prevail. 
And so of the mean in general, its recognition by artistic writers 
was inevitable when once it was apprehended and exemplified. 
Therefore Theophrastus said in defining the merit of Thrasy- 
machus that he had introduced tov vvv rijr prjTopiKJjs Tpoirou (Suidas, 
supra), and Dionysius, with a suggestion of the same phraseology : 

KaTa<TTrj(Tas (h tov vvv virapxovTa (td(r/iOf. Manifestly the pfiroTrjs 

was to Theophrastus not a style, but the style — the necessary 
goal, to which the art of prose writing had at length attained in 
his time (yvn). 

But though we have seen that Theophrastus named Thrasy- 
machus as the first to attain the p((j6tt]s of style, yet for a more 
satisfactory proof of our contention, that this testimony is to be 
interpreted in the sense of the Peripatetic mean, some further 
evidence may be adduced. In Aristotle's definition of the 
excellence of style, as we have seen, the conception of the mean 
is contained in the idea of appropriateness. This appropriateness 
of language is elsewhere designated as 17 oiVei'a Xe^i? (Ill 7 1408 a 
20). Violation of the appropriate in the direction of excess 
(vrT(pj3o\ri) constitutes tastelessness or frigidity (ra ■^vxpa)- To be 
sure Aristotle nowhere in his treatment of frigidity (ch. 3) defines 
the error expressly as an excess, but this conception is implicit 
in his whole discussion of the subject and is made clear especially 
in his treatment of epithets. " Some are wholly unsuited to prose 
and the frequent employment of others exposes the art of the 
composition and makes it plain that it is poetry: nevertheless 
such embellishment must be used as giving variety to the 
language of everyday life, and investing it with strangeness and 
dignity:'" the passage concludes with the warning — d'Wa 8(i 

aToxiiCeardai tov fieTpiov. (Ill 3 I406 a ID ff.). 

Theophrastus, interpreting the implications of his master's 
teaching, supplies the missing definition : opiffxai Se to ■^vxpov 

See also Brut. 30 and 66 (the simpler style of Thucydides and Lysias was 
suppressed by the more elaborate language of Theopompus and Demosthenes). 
The attitude of Aristotle toward rhythmic prose, which was the accepted type 
of artistic composition in his time, as the necessary and logical development 
of style finds an analogue in his remark concerning the developed type of 
tragedy : nai Tzo'^.laq ji£Ta(^o'Aai: jiE-a[ia'lovoa ij -payu^la Evravcaro eiret eaxe rfjv 
avT7iQ (pvGiv (Poet. ch. 5 ad fin.). 
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Seo'^paoTor ourmr' ■^v\p6v fori to VT^ip&ahXov rrjv oiKfiav anayye\iav 

(Demetr. de Eloc. 114). The fragment is brief, but it contains 
not a little for the reconstruction of Theophrastus' point of view, 
apart from the designation of the error as an excess (in-ep^oXi;). 
In Demetrius who quotes the passage frigidity is the irapfK^ains 
or error of the x<^P'"^'^'lP Meya'^oirpeir^r, and to each of his other 
three styles he assigns a corresponding form of error or excess. 
From this point of view it is but one source of error to which a 
single style is prone. But in Aristotle it represents deviation 
from the appropriate (on the side of excess) in the most general 
sense : and so in Theophrastus — vvfp^akXov rtji/ oiKelav aTrayytXlav. 
Therefore Theophrastus defined but one excess of style, i//-ii;)(pdT>)r,^ 
transcending the just mean. It is probable that Theophrastus 
placed under the heading of frigidity deviations from the appro- 
priate on the side of excess of all kinds, and classified them in 
accordance with his general division into t/tXoy^ ran- Svopdrmv, 
(TvvBea-is and (Txripara. Undoubtedly most of the matter which is 
common to Demetrius and Aristotle on this subject represents 
the formulation of Theophrastus.^ 

The obvious analogies between the Peripatetic conception of 
stylistic and ethical opcTij, to which attention was called above, 
must have always made illustration of the former by the latter a 
very natural thing for a Peripatetic teacher, especially since 
the doctrine of the mean in all its implications had been most 
fully illustrated by the master in his Ethics. Now we find in 
Demetrius that the definition of "frigidity " which we have just 
considered, is prefaced by some analogous examples of the ethical 

mean and extreme: wcrnep Se jrapiKeirai ipavXd Tiva A(TT(iois Ticriv, olov 
6appei pif TO Bpiiaos, fj 8e alaxivrj rrj alSoi, Tov avTov Tpovov (tai T^r 
epprji/eias Tois xapaKTrjp(TLv TraptiKfivTai birjpapTrfpipni Ttvis (lI4). That 

is, as the moral virtues have their related faults or excesses, 
as for instance, rashness in relation to courage, so also the 
characters of style stand related to certain faulty types. While 
it may not be urged that this explanation must go back to 
Theophrastus, yet it is clear that unless stylistic virtue had been 
conceived of as a mean, the illustration by examples from the 
ethical triad would be entirely pointless. The ethical traits which 

' Interesting confirmation of this conclusion is found in the fact that prac- 
tically all that Demetrius has to say of his other TrapeKJSdaei^ is contained in 
his treatment of il'vxpoTy^. 

'Note for example what is said in Demetrius 117 and 118. 
10 
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are cited are only given to illustrate the relations of mean and 
extreme, not as being in themselves in any way analogous to 
stylistic virtue and its excess. But a little further on the illustra- 
tion is developed by the selection of an ethical extreme more 
closely analogous in its nature to the rhetorical excess in question : 

(cal KQ^oXou OTtoiov Ti eVth' t\ aka^ovfia, roiovTOi' xai 17 yjrvxporrjt (119) 

— a comparison which is then carried out with some fulness 
of treatment. 

The evidence now adduced should suffice, I think, to show 
that Theophrastus accepted from his master the doctrine of the 
apuTt] of style as a mean, defined the conception explicitly, and 
illustrated it perhaps by the analogy of the ethical mean and 
extreme. It should also be clear that such a theory did not 
admit of the definition of types of style, just as it has been 
shown that the correct interpretation of the data concerning 
Theophrastus does not in fact point to the existence of any such 
division. All good writing observes a balance or mean. Faulty 
writing errs chiefly on the side of excess. The deficiency 
(eXXeti/^ts) of mere colloquialism is less censurable (see Rhet. Ill 
3 1406 a 16) ; but undoubtedly Theophrastus would have con- 
demned it with Aristotle as Tannvrj. 

Now it is obvious that in this we have something entirely 
diflferent from the doctrine of the three characters of style which 
we find in Gellius (Varro), the author ad Herennium, Cicero, 
Dionysius, etc. To reconcile with this analysis the Peripatetic 
theory it would be necessary to assume that, while originally the 
xapoKTrip piaos was the Only good style, and the Ivxi/os and dSpot 
were respectively the eXXtnl^ts and vnep^oKfj, yet in time these 
latter had come to be recognized as worthy types of style — 
virtutes as Gellius (Varro) calls them, and not erroneous devia- 
tions from the dpcT^. This would be a conceivable development, 
under the influence of certain changes in the attitude of literary 
taste toward the older monuments of Greek prose, between the 
time of Theophrastus and the beginning of the first century B. C. ; 
but unfortunately this hypothesis does not account for the most 
characteristic features of the descriptions of the three styles. 
For in the first place if the Peripatetic theory had become 
transformed in this way, we must at least have looked for the 
consistent survival of its vital principle of the superiority of the 
middle style. But Demetrius, who as is generally agreed made 
most immediate use of the Peripatetic sources, has no middle 
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Style at all, but gives the essential features of the Peripatetic 
/leaoTtjs of style in his x''P'"''''np Hitya^oTrpfntjs. Again Cicero and 
Quintilian, while deprecating the exclusive use of any one style, 
designate the^^ww^ grande as without question the most admir- 
able.' To the writer "On the Sublime," also, elevation {l^oi, 
xapaKT^P v\jrr]\6s in Dionysius) is the decisive criterion in determin- 
ing oratorical excellence. 

Of all our sources Dionysius is the only one in whom the 
xapaKTtjp p.(<Tos appears as the most admirable of the styles. 
But on closer examination it will be found that his conception 
bears only a crude external resemblance to the Peripatetic idea 
of the mean. For him there are but two fundamental styles, the 
simple and the grand, and the excellence of the /itVor consists 
in the fact that by combining the two the range of style is 
increased. In Dionysius' conception the representative of the 
middle style is thought of rather as having two independent 
styles at his command, than as the user of one. This is seen 
very clearly in the characterization of Plato (de Dem. ch. 5). 
In fact the two styles stand over against each other in diametrical 
(or 'diapasonal') opposition, and so far as the one approaches 
the other it loses something of its complete perfection (S«i/ot 
nh fv Toh avrav epyoit a/itporepoi [sc. Lysias and Thucydides], 
Ka6' o 8f 'a-oi aWrjXav rja-av, areXeis. Dem. 2 extr.).^ But the Peri- 
patetic conception is something wholly different; for in the 
sliding scale of the relative mean a theory existed which con- 
ceived of style, whether it found expression in simple language 
of presentation or in more elevated tones of emotion, as a unit, 
not always alike but always consistent and appropriate. 

Thus every good style (so only it avoided excess) observed 
the mean. This doctrine passed into later rhetoric not as a 
xapaKTTjp p.i<Tos, but as the obvious principle of appropriateness,' 
the aurea mediocritas, applicable to all good writing whether 
simple or elaborate, argumentative or emotional. Let an illus- 
tration make the matter clear. In the Brutus (146) Cicero 

' Cf. Cicero, Or. 99 : at vero hie noster quem principem ponimus. Quint. 
XII 10, 63-65. 

'' The same point of view appears in Demetrius 36 : p,6voi Si 6 fieyaXo7rpe7rf/( 
Ti^ IffX^^ "^ fi^yvvrac, d/l/l* uanep av^effTarov Koi aiiTiKetO'&ov evavrtioraTO), 6ib 
drj Kal fiovov^ 6vo ;^;apa/cr^pdf Ttveg a^iovatv eivai TovTOvg kt\, ; it is refuted by 
Hermogenes II 316, 31 (Spg.). 

'Cf. Cicero Or. 73 : in omnibus rebus videndum est quatenus : etsi enim 
suus caique modus est, tamen magis olTendit nimium quam parum. 
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contrasts the orator Crassus with the jurisconsult Scaevola. 
Scaevola was a model of clear argumentative style: fuit nobis 
orator in hoc interpretandi explanandi edisserendi genere mira- 
bilis, sic ut simile nihil viderim ; but he was deficient in those 
rhetorical qualities, in which the strength of Crassus lay: in 
augendo, in ornando, etc. The two men represent the two 
extremes of oratorical habit which Cicero constantly uses in his 
characterizations. But he concludes thus (149): cum omnis 
virtus sit, ut vestra, Brute, vetus Academia dixit, mediocritas, 
uierque horum medium quiddam volebat sequi. To the same 
point of view belongs the discussion near the beginning of the 
third book de Oratore (25-37), in which is set forth with much 
admirable illustration the theory of individual excellence with 
absence of uniformity. Development of individuality and not 
conformity to an external standard is the goal toward which 
the teacher must direct his pupils' effort (35). For all he will 
set the standard of a personal mean, checking excess here, 
spurring on a deficiency there, as Isocrates did with Theopompus 
and Ephorus — neque eos similis effecit inter se, sed tantum alteri 
adfinxit, de altero limavit, ut id conformaret in utroque quod 
utriusque natura pateretur (36). It is from this standpoint that 
Quintilian repudiates the significance of the division into styles 
for the training of his orator, cum omnis species quae modo 
recta est, habeat usum, atque id ipsum non sit oratoris, quod 
vulgo genus dicendi vocant (XII 10, 69). For his style will 
vary with the thousand varying conditions of each occasion: 
dicet ide n graviter severe, acriter vehementer, concitate copiose, 
amare comiter, remisse subtiliter, blande leniier, breviter urbane, 
non ubique similis, sed ubique par sibi (ib. 71) — that is, amidst 
all variety there must be preserved the unity of individual 
character and temperament which for each ptrson is the mean. 

Ail good writing is thus a /ueiroVijs' and so in fact Demetrius 
conceived of each of the four styles which he postulates, as is 

' This general principle of the mean in style may be illustrated by a few 
representative examples. In the introduction to the discussion of ornatus in 
de Or. Ill 97 we have the complete triad in the warning against niniia suavitas : 
ne exilis, ne inculta sit vestra oratio (ttAe^1/)^f) ; (g8) quae maxime sensus 
nostros impellunt voluptate et specie prima acerrime commovent, ab eis celer- 
rime fastidio quodam et satietate abalienemur ({'7r£/)/3o?i?;), The fiscoryi^ is 
delectare sine satietate (97) and allusion to it is made especially in the 
illustrations in 99 unguentis moderatis, in ipso tactu esse inodutn. The fluctu- 
ating variety of {Ittituvuv, andvai) perfect art is touched on in 100 and 102. 
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shown by his comparison of them to types of the ethical mean (see 
above p. 141). Similarly in Gellius (Varro) the tria probabilia 
genera dicendi are virtutes and this is the consistent attitude 
toward them which is found in all our sources, even including 
Dionysius. Concerning Dionysius it is to be said that his unique 
interpretation of the xopaifijp \i.i<iot is merely an effort to apply to 
the current formula of the plain, the middle and the grand 
style the Peripatetic doctrine of the excellence of the mean. The 
application was necessarily very superficial, because the tradition 
of the three styles, as we have seen, did not admit of the classi- 
fication of either the grand or the plain style as erroneous forms. 
The true reason for his interpretation lay in a desire to give a quasi- 
philosophical explanation for the pre-eminence of Demosthenes. 
The writer " On the Sublime " (ch. 34, 2) denies to Demosthenes 
that Protean versatility which other ancient criticism accords to 
him almost without dissent, and finds in his flashes of sublimity the 
source of his acknowledged pre-eminence ; Cicero holds that 
Demosthenes stands above the three styles and commands them 
all ; Dionysius with slight variation of this conception — since he 
recognizes but two independent oratorical styles — attained the 
same end by attributing to Demosthenes the complete develop- 
ment of the style which was blended of the plain and the grand. 
That this explanation of the pre-eminence of Demosthenes is 
but one of many interpretations which were offered, may be seen 
from the fact that Dionysius himself in the first part of the treatise 
De antiquis oratoribus explains the origin of Demosthenes' style 
in a wholly different and more rational way. It was Isaeus, he 
points out, the master of Demosthenes, whose skilful technique 
of argumentation and style afforded the starting-point (to inrepixaTa 
KaX Tas apxds) for the rcsourccfulness (8ftTO'Ti;s) of Demosthenes,' 
and for this reason Dionyius included Isaeus in his treatment 

For rhythm see also Or. 178. The chapter of Quintilian on the genera dicendi 
(XII 10) concludes with similar warning against excess : sic erunt magna, non 
nimia, sublimia non abrupta, etc. . . . similis in ceteris ratio est ac tutissima 
fere per medium via, quia utriusque ultimum vitium est (80). In the scholastic 
rhetoric of late antiquity we find this point of view comprehended in the fol- 
lowing formula : bonus modus est in loquendo tamquam in ambulando, cle- 
menter ire sine curriculo sine cunctatione (Marius Victorinus, de sermocina- 
tione, p. 447 Halm)— a passage which is amplified with some amusing pedantry 
by Albinus, ib. 547, 34 ff. 

' Dionys., Isaeus 20 extr. Cf. 3 : 7 (Se 'laaiov (Aef(f) rexviKUTcpa . . . koX -Kriyfi 
Tif ovraq earl r^f Ai/fioa^evovc Svm/iea(. 
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(along with Lysias and Isocrates)\ At the end of the treatise 
on Isaeus the early orators are classified into two groups, oi 
77oirjTiKoi (of whom Isocrates is the representative), and 01 axpi^eU 
(Lysias), with no mention of a middle class, while Thrasymachus 
is placed among the aKptfiets. Indeed throughout the first part 
of the work De antiquis oratoribus (Lysias, Isocrates, isaeus) I 
have not observed a single allusion to the doctrine of the three 
styles. On the other hand the true Peripatetic conception of 
style as a relative mean, subject to the requirements of appropri- 
ateness, is expressed in characterization of Lysias ch. 9 (np6s t« 

Tov (iKpoarrji/ iTvppeTpeiTai ra Xfyo/itva oiKfias, kt\.), and in the descrip- 
tion of the avpdfair Koivrj in the de Compositione (cited above 
p. 136). 

To conclude therefore : (i) The doctrine of the different styles, 
whether as presented by Dionysius, or in the more typical for- 
mulation of other sources, cannot be referred to Theophrastus on 
the evidence that he named Thrasymachus as the author of a 
mixed style, or more accurately, as the source of the mean 
(Dionysius Dem. 3). (2) Again it is not an historical develop- 
ment from the Peripatetic triad of the extreme, the deficiency and 
the mean. (3) The conception of excellence of style of whatever 
kind as a mean is fundamental to Aristotle's theory and was 
defined more accurately and illustrated by Theophrastus. From 
them it passed into the common teaching of ancient rhetoric and 
finds expression in many forms, especially as the doctrine of 
TO TTperrov, and in the definition of a good and a faulty form of each 
style. 

At another time I shall endeavor to indicate the true origin of 
the threefold classification of style and to interpret its significance. 

G. L. Hendrickson. 

' The wide difference in the point of view from which the style of Demos- 
thenes is treated in the two works appears strikingly from the fact that in the 
essay on Demosthenes (ch. 8 init) Isaeus is named and passed over (with 
Antiphon, Theodorus, Polycrates, Zoilus, Anaximenes and others of the same 
time) as having contributed nothing new nor conspicuous to the styles which 
Thucydides and Lysias, Isocrates and Plato had developed. 



